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THE LIFE AND FLIRTATIONS OF 
OLD DRURY, 

COMICALLY CONSIDERED WITH DUE REGARD 
FOR THE MORALS OF THE MINORS. 
—~—- 

Old Drury, we thy trusty executors, take 
upon ourselves to reveal the amount of thy 
fortunes, ransack thy escrutoires and thy 
dressing-rooms, take a peep into thy trea- 
sury, look over thy daily announcements, 
and report thereon to our patrons, now that 
thou hast given up the ghost for another 
season. Certainly you have long been feeble, 
and doing very poorly,—all efforts to re- 
animate you have been of none effect ; most 
assuredly you have long suffered, till at last 
general debility has seized your shattered 
limbs, and not even the power of an en- 
chantress could save you from railway con- 
sumption. But will the lovers of the pure 
drama lament the end of your career ?-- 
** Aye, there’s the rub ;” if so, some would 
say they would have supported you through 
life with greater vehemence. Let us ascer- 
tain how you have spent your past days, and 
find out whether your doings were such as 
to cause your disappearance to be regretted. 

In the earliest portion of your life, when 








the two red lines for the first time adorned 
your graceful placard, you renewed an ac~ 
quaintance that should almost entirely have 
been thrown aside, the lady having lost 
many of her charms (not at all surprising, 
considering she had reached four-score); 
though much relished in ‘ departed days,” 
still her airs and graces were too much worn 
to be admired. Then, to be sure, by intro- 
ducing her to the “ Corsair,” and endea- 
vouring to throw them together as much as 
possible, you thought some few charms 
might be discovered, some hidden attrac- 
tions might yet pop out. But soon the once 
dear girl of Bohemia, so favored, so ap- 
plauded, was deserted; for after a short 
time Mr. Corsair started on a journey from 
which he has not ‘yet returned, At first 
sight you were struck by a “Syren,”* bnt 
there you had a rival, who was successful in 





obtaining her smiles, while for you she 
treasured her frowns; all the money you 
expended was to no purpose, and she would 
not consent to be your companion.t 

Up to this period the style of your dan- 





* A famed Italian lady, whose charming voice 
actually caused the tail of the Belgic Lion, on the 
field of Waterloo, to waggle with such pleasure and 
velocity, that the good people of Antwerp made a 
hogshead of bear’s grease with the perspiration that 
fell from it. 

+ The air of the expansive Oxford-street was 
more to her taste than the confined Great Russell, 
street, notwithstanding the contingent advantages 
of the salubrious Whetstone Park iu the immediate 
vicinity. 
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ing was admired, but an accident unlooked- 
for, unexpected, and much regretted, one 
that you have not since been able to repair, 
came upon you; you indeed lost a limb that 
was indispensible in your daily avocations ; 
but we will leave this sad portion of your 
history, and return to your conquests with 
the ladies. 

Your partiality to the Balfe family has 
been rather too great ; he is a worthy man, 
and most of his musical daughters bear an 
excellent character; but were they so fasci- 
nating as to compel your spending almost 
every evening in their company, there were 
many other English gentlemen, with musi- 
cal families, who would have been most 
happy to spend an hour or two with you 
frequently, men who might have raised 
your financial position in the world; but 
no! the same genius again and again pre- 
vailed, you became attached to St. Mark’s 
Daughter,--dress, and her showy appear- 
ance, must have nailed you to the mast, for 
beauty she had but little, and conversation 
she had none; your friends were backward 
in encouraging you, but you were wedded 
to this novelty, many ef your daily cards of 
invitation, asking sufficient tofthrong your 
halls, were treated with indifference ; it 
was soon plain that satisfaction could not 
long exist in that quarter, and conse- 
quently a separation must follow. For 
a time you kept aloof from the ladies, choos- 
ing for your companion young “ Guilliame 
Tell,” a gent with a large stock of impu- 
dence, who won your good graces by assur- 
ing you he was a general “ Favorite,” that 
Rossini’s ‘ Lucy Ashton,’ 


’ was never happy 
without him, and that his presence was in- 
dispensible at every musical soiree happen- 
ing to come off during his stay in town; the 
major part of this turned out to be what the 
cushion of bacon is vulgarly called: and 
the acquaintance breaking off about a month 
afterwards, in consequence of his making a 
visit to the continent, you wisely did not 
renew it. You did not much improve your- 
self by passing those three or four nights in 
the society of that wicked young man, 
* Robert,’ who made old J/arri’s-son quite ill 
supporting him, luckily you soon parted 
with both the last-mentioned, or many of 
her Majesty’s servants would have left your 
company, unable to get bread and cheese, 
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and most assuredly without salary. As old 
age and decrepitude came on, you placed 
your fate in the hands of an Enchantress, 
whose untimely illness much injured your 
cause, and the good eventually done by her 
for you was but small. 


approaching 


The usual signs of 
dissolution then presented 
themselves, most of the old remedies were 
repeated, producing but poor effect. 

The gentleman who managed your affairs 
informed your friends that you had expired 
worth money; that all your undertakings 
had been successful, and your business good. 
As he is an old friend of ours we will not 
publicly doubt his veracity, the secrets of 
the prison house shall be kept inviolate. 

Garrick FuNNYBON 





E 








The following is Mr. Bunn’s address at 
the closing of Drury Lane Theatre :— 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,—I have the 
honour of appearing before you on this occa- 
sion with no other sanction than that of 
custom, to return you my acknowledgments 
for the patronage you have been pleased to 
bestow upon our exertions, 

“The season now closing, one of the 
longest ever known in this theatre. has been 
beset with no ordinary difficulties—my old 
acquaintance and former rival, Covent Gar- 
den Theatre, has opposed us with every va- 
riety of allurement, from a promenade con- 
cert to a provincial bazaar—most of my 
principal performers have been ill for a con- 
siderable portion of our time, and the 
elements have been sadly unpropitious ; 
yet, with all these drawbacks, it has been 
it has made manifest that the class of 
entertainments submitted to your approba- 
tion has been the prefe: able one ; for, under 
your generous protection, I have brought 
another season to a favourable issue. 

“T have but one object in view, and that 
is to please the public. And when I call to 
mind (with no common degree of satisfac- 
tion) that portions of all our performances 
are to be found on all the pianofortes cf 
every drawing-room now in the empire, I can 
afford to smile at the malevolence of those 
who affect to be disappointed. 

**T take leave to inform you that I shall 
re-open this theatre with every degree of at- 
traction I can procure at the end of next Sep- 
tember; and all which now remains for me 
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to do is, to thank you most cordially for that 
liberality which has enabled me to remune- 
rate the many eminent artistes who have 

had the honour of appearing before you.” 
THE DRAMA. 
—>— 

DRURY LANE. 
THE BELGIAN OPERATIC COMPANY. 

This interesting troupe has transferred 
its services from Covent Garden to Drury 
Lane, for the purpose, as it is alleged, of 
allowing the Queen and other members of 
the Royal Family to witness their perform- 
ances, which they were debarred from doing 
on account of her Majesty’s disinclination 
to honour Covent Garden with her presence 
since its walls have re-echoed the feelings 
and sentiments of the multitudes who find 
an universal panacea to their relief in the 

support of the Anti-Corn-Law League, 
“The Huguenots,” a species of lyrical 
tragedy, has been produced, and it was 
given with so much satisfaction that it has 
been twice repeated. 1t must have been a 
matter of regret to the musical student and 
scientific amateur that so much delay should 
have occurred in its production, as the 
music of the Huguenots is of so massive 
and weighty a character, that it is impossi- 
ble to grapple with the grandeur of the sub- 

ject on a first or even a second hearing, 

Every work of this talented company has 
been distinguished by an unison and 
strength in its most minute details, that has 
stamped the performances with a seal of 
genuine talent. They have met the appro- 
bation of the press, and the plaudits of 
those who have visited the Company ; and 
this, one of the latest productions, is given 
with so much firmness and truth, that we 





may fairly concur in the opinion of several 
contemporaries, by asserting that it is the 
best and most finished of their performances, 
The opera shows off the full extent of the 
Company, and includes the names of Mons. 
Laborde, Mons. Zelger, Mons, Laurent 
Quilliveri, Mons. Tisserant, Madame La- 
borde, and Madlle. Jullien, with the power- 
ful, well drilled, and beautifully-voiced cho- 
rus. On each night of its performance the 
houses have been filled by attentive and de- 
lighted audiences, who have not failed to 
discover the several beauties with which the 
opera is studded—these are, a duett in the 





4th Act by Mons. Laborde and Malle. 
Jullien, of a most elaborate character, which 
is sung and acted by these clever artistes in 
such amanner that the house is literally 
taken by storm, and perfectly unprepared 
for the talent which is therein displayed.— ° 
Previous to this occurs a splendid chorus of 
an ecclesiastical character, which is full of 
majestic grandeur, and which is sung by 
the chorus with a firmness of tone, a pre- 
cision of time, and a harmony of light and 
shade, which qualities in a dramatic chorus 
we look for in vain in any metropolitan 
opera company. 

The chorus has also another good field for 
the display of their precision and acting at- 
tributes in the 3rd Act, which exhibits Paris 
in the olden times, with its riots, quarrels, 
fetes, and Bohemian dances. In the 2nd 
Act the composer has allowed a playful fan- 
cy to 

“ Steal o’er the spirit of his dream,” 
and he has written a sportive and fanciful 
composition for the second soprano voice in 
the opera. This charming aria is most 
beautifully and sweetly executed by Ma- 
dame Laborde. Zelger, the bass of the 
company, imparts, by his gaunt visage and 
stalwart figure, great interest to the zea- 
lous old Lutheran, Mariel; and the subor- 
dinate parts are all sustained with most 
artistic effect. 

Halivy, a mediocre French composer,and 
distant imitator of Meyerbeer, has furnished 
several operas for the Academie Royale of 
Paris, two of which, “ La Juive,”’ and “ La 
Reine de Chypre,” have been added to the 
Repertoire of the Brussels company. The 
latter opera afforded some interest, as the 
story and plot are the same as the “ Daugh- 
ter of St. Mark,” with however an addition 
of two Acts, which we must in candour ad- 
mit are replete with tragic interest, and 
wind up the story of the opera in a most sa- 
tisfactory manner. The music is very 
heavy and prosy, but there is one solitary 
duett of infinite merit, 

The music in “‘ La Juive” is of a more 
pleasing kind; and there are several pas- 
sages which the musician will be glad to 
listen to. The story, it is well known, is 
replete with dramatic interest, ‘The ‘ Crown 
Diamonds” has also been repeated. We 
regret to say that the performance are soon 
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to be at an end, the Belgian capital requir- 
ing the return of the interesting portion of 
their company. 

SURREY. 

This theatre was opened on Monday for 
the operatic season, The principal singers 
engaged are Messrs. D. King, Weiss, Bar- 
ker, and Madame Eugenia Garcia, with an 
effective chorus. The performance com- 
menced with the favorite opera” ** Lucia di 
Lammermoor.” Mr, King, in the part of 
Edgar,was very successful; and Mr. Barker 
was encored in an introductory song which 
he gave very sweetly. Weiss was deserved- 
ly applauded, and Madame Garcia was 
superior to any of her former attempts.— 
The opera is well got up altogether. 

ALBERT SALOON. 

The rage for balloons seems anything but 
on the decline. On Monday last the vete- 
ran, Mr. C. Green, made his second ascent 
this season from these Gardens, accompa- 
nied by his father, an aged gentleman of 84, 
and the son of Mr. Brading, the proprietor 
of the Gardens. The Balloon bent its course 
over Epping Forest, in a very slow steady 
manner. The Gardens were crowded with 
a well-dressed company, particularly fe- 
males, who seemed highly delighted at the 
novel exhibition. There must have been 
four thousand people in the Gardens and 
Saloon. 

CREMORNE HOUSE, CHELSEA. 

We have again visited this enchanting 
place, and were delighted in perambulating 
the grounds, which are far superior to any 
near London, save Hampton Court, which 
they approximate very closely to; we were 
also greatly pleased to witness so many re- 
spectable families around the immediate 
neighbourhood give their support to the 
proprietor,who is evidently carrying out his 
designs to the satisfaction of the public ge- 
nerally. We understand that on Monday 
next Mr. Green will make another as- 
cent with his Balloon, and a superb flower 
show will be exhibited. 


~ Mr. W. H. Bland and his wife have 
made an engagement with the New York 
manager, and will take their departure from 
London shortly. Mrs. W. H. Bland is the 
sister of Miss H. Faucit, and a most intel- 
lectual actress. She will make her debut in 
America as Pauline, in the ‘ Lady of Lyons.’ 
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MEMORANDA. 
Sunpay, July 13th._Eighth Sunday after 
Trinity. 
Monpay, 14.— 
Tuespay, 15,—St. Swithin. 
Wepnespay, 16.— Point 
produced, 1800. 
Tuurspay, 17— 
Fripsy, 18.—Petrarch died, 1374 


Saturpay, 19.—Prineess Augusta born, 
1822, 


of Honour” 
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Sketches about Cown, 


NEWGATE. 

It is a name common to every English- 
man ; a place so well known that a very mi- 
nute description of it, such as it is, a recep- 
tacle for criminals, “as some books would 
say,” &c. would be, I think, of unnecessary 
labour. And so presuming that all my read- 
ers are perfectly well acquainted with its 
locality, I merely mean as to its situation, I 
will set about penning down all I have to 
say about it, 

Newgate is one of those buildings that, 
whether it be seen for the first time by some 
country visitor, or for the thousandth time by 
the regular cockney, always makes an inde- 
lible impression, not only by the purpose 
for which it is used, but likewise from the 
peculiarity of its appearance and architec 
ture—it is a structure that if once seen will 
ever after be remembered. 

Yes, there it stands, with its stout mason- 
ry, and iron-plated, nail-studded door, firm, 
strong, and immovable, like a giant-mouth, 
showing its huge teeth, in the shape of iron 
spikes, as though it were on the look-out for 
more victims to cram into its insatiable 
maw. 

Yes, there it rears its strong front, orna- 
mented with fetters and chains, the terror to 
evil-doers, all blackened with smoke and 
dirt, as though it had gone into mourning 
for all those who once lived within its walls, 
and emerged from its portals full of breath- 
ing life, for one short hour, and were 
brought back lifeless corpses, thrown into 
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tude shells, and, ere the setting sun. were 
buried within the same walls, in unhal- 
lowed and unconsecrated ground. 

Even amidst the bustle and excitement of 
mid-day it has a lifeless appearance--a fu- 
nereal, chilly, joyless look; even the sun, 
that generally makes the most ricketty and 
forlorn-looking tenement brighten up a lit- 
tle, and come out rather gay, seems to have 
no effect on its dingy face ; it isa matter of 
impossibility to make a ruddy glow glisten 
on its sable countenance. But stop, not so 
fast; we are wrong in saying all this; it may 
after all be its misfortune not its fault; for 
most probably it is the same with black 
buildings as it is with black men—you can- 
not see the colour in their cheeks, What 
visions rise to the mind when contemplating 
this gloomy pile; not visions of soft and 
quiet loveliness, such as rise before the vir- 
gin eyes of beauty, when in delicious slum- 
ber she rests in perfect peace of mind and 
body, but visions of dark deeds and awful 
crimes, shrouded in an atmosphere of blood. 
They fade away, roll past us like a lurid 
cloud, charged with destruction, and before 
us is presented the murderer the night pre- 
vious to his execution; there he lies, not 
reposes—there would be too much of rest in 
such a word for our meaning--there he lies, 
not asleep, and not awake, but something 
between the two, a species of dreadful 
trance. Behold how he starts and mutters, 
mark how his mouth quivers, and the 
muscles of his face seem endued with feel- 
ing ; how his hands open and shut convul- 
sively; howthe big drops stand upon his 
brow; how every limb, joint, and fibre 
seem racked with some tremendous torture. 
But, listen! he speaks in his dreaming ; he 
is babbling of his early home, and the green 
and pleasant fields he played in when a 
youth, a gay, joyous, rosy-cheeked lad, chas- 
ing the dragon fly from plant to plant, or 
wreathing coronals of many-coloured flow. 
ers, for his bright-eyed and loving sister. 
Then the glass of life shone clear as crystal : 
now, how is it misted and darkened by the 
breath of crime, Listen again! his lips 
utter the name of “ mother.”—He smiles ; 
yes, ’tis true, he smiles, even in this awful 
hour ; that holy word seems to retain some- 
thing of the influence it once held over him, 
and bids depart for an instant all mental 
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suffering from the felon’s frame, Where is 
that mother now ?—lying in the old village 
churchyard somewhere; her humble grave 
for years was unmarked and unnoticed, and 
now all trace of it is lost ; the little mound 
that was raised above it has long since been 
levelled with the parent earth, and the tall 
grass waves above it; it is some years ago 
since she died, her heart broken by the cons 
duct of that son who, to-morrow, will ex- 
piate his crimes upon the common gibbet. 
Is there then no hope for the wretched cri- 
minal, must he die everlastingly? No; 
let us hope his repentance is sincere, and 
that the dreadful state he is now in bear 
true evidence that it isso. Once more be- 
hold him! some horrible phantom glares 
upon him; his breast heaves violently; a 
stifled cry escapes him; he wakes, bursts 
into tears; the recollection of what he is, 
and what ina few short hours he will be, 
has come upon him in all its sharp and ago- 
nising reality. 

In a few seconds a sharp metallic sound 
breaks upon the ear,—it is the clink of the 
workmen’s hammers rivetting together the 
scaffold. 


. . . . . . e 

Another three-quarters of an hour have 
been chimed out by the old church clock; 
in that short space of man’s existence what 
a world of remorse and agony has the crimi- 
nal endured, as each chime sounded it smote 
into his heart, and racked and bewildered 
his brain, To the many thousands sleeping 
calmly in their beds, unconscious of the 
passing hours, such a minute portion of 
their lives passes unheeded by, but to him 
each second is of peculiar value,—for in 
those seconds is he to work out an atone- 
ment for the past, the long-abused and 
misspent past, 

Another hour strikes. The clergyman, the 
herald of peace and forgiveness, enters. To 
the eyes of the culprit his presence seems 
as a ray of light, a something that bids hope 
arise ; even the prison seems less gloomy 
and unbearable. Yes, it is in such bitter 
and dark hours as these that religion asserts 
her power, and proves her truth. As her mi- 
nister utters the words that proclaim for- 
giveness for crimes repented of, and mercy 
for sins wept over, from the face of the 

















































doomed one passes away the terror andthe 
despair ; and unseen power seems to wipe 
away its old expression of evil and of sin, 
and diffuses over it a holy and spiritual 
light. The mural darkness is dispersed by 
the?beams of revelation— 

The past—all darkness and night, 

The present—light and day. 

The new morning breaks forth, bright 
and lovely, all sunshine and smiles, 

It isa gay day for the virtuous and the 
gooc it is a gay day (in another sense) for 
the thief and the harlot, for the low and the 
debased, who make it a holiday to enjoy a 
luxury, a rare luxury—far better to them 
than a tragedy at a theatre, for it costs them 
nothiag—the only difference being that the 
gibbet is the stage, and the criminal and exe- 
cutioner the chief actors. It is impossible to 
imagine any thing more revolting than the 
pleasure the lower, and very often the 
higher orders, take in witnessing the throes 
and struggles of a dying man. What are 
such beings but a species of cannibals, 
feasting with their eyes on the writhing body 
that hangs before them. This morbid de- 
sire, so prevalent of late, is indeed a melan- 
choly proof how, even in the most enlight- 
ened days, foul corruption will still linger 
and cling to the heart of man, 

. . ° . ° : . 

At the hour of nine the body is cut down, 
the last dying speech and confession (always 
printed before the execution) is hawked 
about; the thief, who has reaped a rich 
harvest, even at the gibbet’s foot, goes his 
way; the scaffold is taken back into the 
yard, and the mob slowly disperse, sorry that 
all is over ; the restless human stream flows 
on, the place of execution wears again its 
old appearance—another mortal has past 
for ever from the sight of men—another 
soul has gone—whither ? Awful question. 
One to which no breathing man dare 
answer, 

Itis not our intention or wish to enter 
upon the subject now agitating the public 
mind, namely, the abolishing the punish- 
ment of death entirely: the discussion of 
such a theme we leave to heads wiser than 
our own. 

Be it as it may, under any cireumstances 
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the murderer is punished; if he escape the 
hands of justice, he cannot fly from the 
consequences of his crime even in this short 
fleeting life ; he cannot escape the scourge, 
for he carries it within him. The blood- 
stained figure of the buried dead follows 
him wheresoever he goes ; in crowded cities 
there it stands--on the sterile plain there it 
stands—in the broad glare of day, and in 
the depth of night, there it stands; he be- 
comes a wanderer on the face of the earth ; 
npon him is set a mark, not of man, but of 
heaven; within him is a hell; forgetfulness 
is denied him; the past is not past, for to 
him it is ever present ; every breath of wind, 
every noise arouses within him dreadful 
fears, forms strange and terrible glide 
around his bed; he wishes himself dead, 
yet is afraid to die; he endures a living 
death, until worn down to the shadow of 
what he once was, he expires in some deso-. 
late place, forsaken by his fellow men; the 
raven feasts upon his corpse, and his bones 
whiten in the sun. 

Such is the penalty the fugitive assassin 
must endure. Who can conceive a curse 
more awful than the curse of Cain? J.E. 





SONG. 
I love to rise at early dawn, 

And greet the sun’s bright rays, 
When feather’d songsters warble forth 
Their chatt’ring notes of praise. 

I love to cull the fragrant flowers, 
Or in the forest rove; 

I love to sit in shady bowers, 
Or wander in the grove. 


I love to see the violet blue, 
When the rude storm’s gone by, 

And silent tears of pearly dew 
Flow from its modest eye. 

But chief I love at evening’s shade 
To roam the woods along, 

And listen to that dulcet sound— 
The nightingale’s love song. 


And while across the verdant fields 
And meadows green I stray, 
I love to hear its plaintive tone, 
Its sweet, but pensive lay. 
C. W. Jones. 





Mr. Anderson, the tragedian, arrived in 
Liverpool last week from New York, in the 
Great Western, 
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CHIT-CHAT. 

LineraLiry or Mr. Joun Dovatass, 
the manager of the Marylebone Theatre, to 
Mr. J. Lee, the representative of Irish comic 
character, on the closing of this theatre for 
the season. The manager presented the 
latter gentleman with a super massive silver 
cigar case, as a token of sincere regard for 
his great attention to his professional du- 
ties, and on his becoming so decided a favo- 
rite with the audiences who patronise this 
theatre, 


A celebrated actress, who has recently re- 


tired from Mr. Batty’s establishment, has 
accepted the hand of a most respectable 
manager of one of the minor theatres near 


the City Road. 
Mr. Simpson, the manager of the Park 


Theatre, New York, has concluded an en- 
gagement with Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean, 
for one year in America. They will leave 
England on the 4th of August. 

Mr. Rophino Lacy, the father of Miss 
Delcy, the vocalist, has entered into an ar- 
rangement with Mr. Simpson, for the Park 
Theatre. They take their leave on the 19th 
instant. 

Mr. W, J. A. Abington, the late lessee of 
the Southampton Theatre, has entered into 
the management of the well-known circuit 
of theatres called the Norwich Company. It 
is the intention of Mr. Abington to render 
this once celebrated establishment a school 
for the English comedian who aspires to the 
highest rank of his profession, a position 
Mr, Abington is well qualified for by his ta- 
lent and acquirements. 

An English Company will appear during 
the present month at the new theatre (the 
Thalia), in Hamburgh, under the direction 
of Miss Davenport, the popular actress of 
the Olympic Theatre; after which they will 
proceed to the Hague, Amsterdam, and 
Brussels. The opening play is to be ‘* The 
Hunchback,” the part of Julia to be sus- 
tained by Miss Davenport. Engagements 
have been offered to Mr. Anderson, Mr. H. 
Phillips, and other eminent English artists. 

Risley and his Infant Sons continue to 
excite the greatest furore in the various con« 
tinental cities visited by them. By accounts 
from St. Petersburgh we learn the Emperor 
of Russia has presented them with many 
valuable presents; also with the Order of 
the Red Riband, which is considered a 








mark of much distinction. Their return to 


this country may be expected about October 
next. 

Mr. Henry Phillips has returned from 
America, after an absence of ten months.— 
Ile intends to remain in England for twelve 
months, and then to pay a second visit to 
Brother Jonathan; meantime he _ will give 
an entertainment, descriptive of his visit to 
the new world. 

ANecpoTe or J. KemBie,--It is asserted 
of Garrick, that he was almost frightened 
out of his wits at any remarks made upon 
his performance in the newspapers ; but the 
sound sense of John Kemble e abled him 
to appreciate such criticisms as they de- 
served. It is said of Mr. Kemble, thatsoon 
after his engagement in London he fre- 
quented every morning the Bedford Tavern, 
in Covent Garden, to peruse the daily pa- 
pers. On his asking the waiter for one of 
them, the latter observed, “ Oh, Sir, they 
have played the very deuce with you to- 
day.” “Never mind, Thomas,” replied 
Mr. K. “ I’m glad of it; but let me see what 
they say!--Damn those fellows, they will 
have their way; in fact, I would sooner 
be cut to pieces than not noticed at all. If 
I am of consequence enough to call forth 
their remarks, I am satisfied; and in all 
probability I may profit by their criti- 
cisms.”’ 

ANEcDOTE or KEAn.—After a rehearsal 
this gentleman was solicited to take part of 
of a bottle of Madeira and a biscuit, at a 
first-rate Inn in Portsmouth. The landlord 
thanked the actor for the honour, and for 
ten minutes overwhelmned him with obse- 
quious civilities, At length Kean, fixing 
his eye upon the landlord with that tremen- 
dous expression so often witnessed, said, 
“ Mr. H~—, I came into your house, at 
the request of these gentlemen, to partake 
of rome refreshment, and not to be pestered 
with your civilities, which to me are so many 
insults. You do not recollect me; I am 
Mr. Kean, Edmund Kean, Sir; the same 
Edmund Kean that I was fifteen years ago, 
when you kept a small inn in this town, and 
I was a strolling player. I remember well 
calling for half a pint of porter, and after 
waiting your pleasure, it was given to me by 
you with one hand, as the other was extend- 
ed to receive the money. Now, Mr. H——, 
things are altered; you are in a fine hotel, 
and I am—aut never mind; you are still 
plain H , and I am Edmund Kean. Go 
to, Mr. H——, I am ashamed of you: keep 
your wine in your cellar, I will have none of 
it.’ The indignant actor rurned his back 
upon the mortified landlord, and with his 
companions immediately left the house. 
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THINGS THAT ARE NOT TRUE. 


It is not true that the New Exchange is 
so well attended as the Old one—but it is 
true the merchants have a great objection 
to the Duke of Wellington’s turning his 
back upon them. 

It is not true that Sir Peter Laurie ever 
was an advocate for the wood pavement— 
but it is true that he has said nobody but 
wooden-headed people would ever be advo- 
cates for it. 

It is not true that old Rouse, at the Gre- 
cian Saloon, ever was an actor--but it is true 
no person has a nose better suited for the 
character of Bardolph than himself. 

It is not true Charles Mathews has lost 
his diamond pin--but it is true it has not 
trne it has not graced Madame’s pincushion 
for many months. 

It is not true that Her Majesty patronises 
the French Company at Covent Garden— 
but it is true she would do so if the Anti- 
Corn-Law League had not made use of the 
house. 

It is not true that Peel feels himself more 
at ease than he did at the beginning of the 
session—but it is true he wants Johnny 
Russell to assist him in the next. 





To Correspondents. 

A. B.—Thanks for the compliment ; it is 
our intention to continue the Sketches. 
T. S.—Mr. Archer made his debut at Drury 

Lane in 1823, as King Henry IV. 

An Otp Svusscriser.—Ralph Sherwin 
eame out at Drury Lane, after the death 
of Emery. His first character was Dan- 
die Dinmont. 

S. Smirn.—We cannot be troubled in an- 
swering such frivilous questions. The 
writer ought to know better. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
—»~— 


REMORNE HOUSE & GAR- 
DENS, King’s-road, Chelsea, open to the pub- 
lic at 11 o'clock every day. Attractive entertain- 
Ments every evening, under the able direction of 
Mr. T. Matthews, of the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. 
—Admission 6d.—Refreshments by Mr. LITTLE- 
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JOHN (late of the Rosherville Gardens, Gravesend, 
and King William-street, City.)—To those who are 
not acquainted with these remarkable and magnifi- 
ecnt grounds, the management on this occasion em- 
phatically address themselves. The proprietory are 
desirous of establishing the romantic park and gar- 
dens of Cremorne as a place of national and econo- 
mical entertainment—to that end the admission is 
but 6d —to that end are provided all sorts of out- 
door ethletic pastimes and amusements, including 
archery, rifle-shooting, swinging, bowling, &c. In 
the midst of nature’s sublimest attractions, viz — 
towering and majestic trees and variegated plants 
and flowers, with verdant lawns, sylvan shades, and 
the sounds of music, aday can be delightfully spent 
in Cremorne Gardens The maze is larger than that 
at Hampton Court Palace. Daucing commences on 
the lawns and in the Hall of Terpsichore at six 
o’clock every evening. Between the dances concert 
and ballet performances take place, supported by 
the following artists:—Mrs. Charles, Miss Damer, 
Miss Kolron, and Mrs. Johnson, who performs on 
ths musical glasses; Mr. Brookman, Messrs. Lee 
ahd Milliscent, the celebrated Nigger Melodists; 
and Mr. T. Matthews. The ballet department is 
sustained by Mr. ‘I’. Matthews, the modern Grimal- 
di, Mr. Ellar, Monsieur Sangarini, and Signor Cas- 
ciania; Miss Panormo, Miss Costein, and Mrs. Bur- 
ridge and pupils. The droll exhibition of Punch, 
and a briiliant display of Fireworks on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Saturday evenings; but the publie 
can never be disappointed at Cremorne, because 
every night is a gala night, and every day a flower 
show. The proprietory have made arrangements 
with Mr. Green for two more balloon ascents in the 
course of the season. One of which will take 
place on Monday next. 


On SUNDAY AFTERNOON, at Four o'Clock, 
the magnificent Park and Grounds of Cremorne 
House, are Open to the Public FREE OF CHARGE.— 
An ordinary at six o’clock. 

Cr morne House is a Nobleman’s Mansion, stand- 
ing on the finest Lawnin England, and in the midst 
of athickly-wooded Park, and delightful Pleasure 
Grounds. Can be reached from all parts of Town by 
Omnibus for Sixpence, by Steam-boat for Four- 
pence. 





IN EIGHT LESSONS. 
RITING, BOOK-KEEPING, 


&c.—Persons of any age, however bad their 
writing, may in Eight Lessons, acquire permanently 
an elegant and flowing style of Penmanship, adapt- 
ed either to professional pursuits or private corre- 
spondence. Arithmetic on a method requiring only 
one third the time and mental labour usually re- 
quisite. Book-keeping as practised in the Govern- 
ment, banking, and merchants’ offices, Short-hand, 
& 


a 

Apply to Mr. Smart, at the Institution, 7, New 
Street, Covent Garden, leading to St. Martin’s Lane. 

‘*Under such instructors as Mr. SMART, penman- 
ship has been reduced toa science, and the acquisi- 
tion of what is called a ‘ good hand,’ rendered but 
the ‘labour of an hour!”— Polytechnic Jourual. 

** We advise all bad writers to apply to Mr. Smart, 
who will speedily render them accomplished in the 
Calligraphic Science.” — The Evening Star. 

“Mr. Smart's mode of teaching is a vast im- 
provement upon any former system which hascome 
under our inspection.”—London Journal of Com 
merce. 





Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
comunications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed tothe Publisher, (post-paid), 
51 and 52, Paternoster Row. 
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